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When rou, frequent harbinger of crime, 

Unfotds her motley store to suit the time, av, 
F’en then the boldest start from public sneers, 
Afraid of shame—unknown to other fears. Brnon. 


Treat them, ye judges, with an honest scorn, 
.3nd weed the cockle from the generous corn :— 
There's true good nature in your disrespect ; 
in justice to the good, the bad neglect. /)~: 
Girr. Joven. 


We shall now, after continuing the remarks so abrupt- 
ly broken off in our last paper, proceed to some general 
observations relating to the subject in hand,and then 
terminate our theatrical strictures for the present. This 
leave we should have taken long ago, had we not been 
interrupted in our design by impertinence, that we do 
not anticipate for the future. 

Dr. Jobnson (the author ofa bulky book, which we recom- 
mend to Mr. Bray as a successor to his ‘ Slang Dictiona- 
ry, ) informs us, that a buffoon is one, * whose profession 
is, to make sport by dew jests and antick postures,’—and a 
jack-pudding is a convertible term. Now, when the 
spivit of the garden god inspires the brain of Mr. Bray 
with such another ‘improvement’ of his author, as the 
town witnessed in Lduweation, or when he again catches 
flies in Romeo and Juliet, to the complete interruption of 
a tender and interesting scene, let him reflect on this 
definition, (which contains such a perfect description of 
both offences) and then quit his sport. And here, in 
vindication of our forbearance, let us request our readers 
to obsezve, that this definition of Buffoon, Jack-pudding, 
&e. includes nothing criminal; it may imply a weak 
head, but hints nothing derogatory to the heart. It 
neither means a fellow who publicly scoffs at decency and 
tranypies on tie laws of good- breeding, nor does it by any 
means describe the sorry, wretch, who, after committing 
these minor outrages,sours to one still higher by boldly 
giving the hie to his indignant censurers. and voiuatarily 
dvelsring that he is ready to fgrswear himself, 

This pure minded gentieman has likewise proved both 
his reacting and his taste, by a like objection to our quo- 
tation from Pope’s Donne’s Satives. These lines most 
happily describe the metamorphoses, which thé most pre- 
cious parts of our dramatic poetry is doomed to undergo, 
while ir the hands of those public debauchers, who im- 
agine that, like rotten vegetables, the drama must owe 
its brillianey to its corruption. With this leading idea to 
guide them, decency and common sense must give way 
to the ambition of producing ‘an effect,’ Dryden has 
well described these pernicious time servers :— 


About their text ti thespian insects brood, 
ind turn to maggots what was meant for food. 


The idea quoted by us was produced by-one of the 
wittiest writers,-polished and ‘ versified’ by one of the 
first poets, and approved and published by one of the 
most learned bishops, of Great Britain. When Mr. Bray 
or his fellows can produce such approved classic authori- 
tiesto support their interpolations, they shall have no 
catise to complain of our severity. 

It was somewhere adjacent to this part of Mr. Bray’s 
essay, that we began to query with ourselves about the 
design of the writer jn composing his work ; for we had 
been so long considering it as an attack upon ourselves, 
that it was not till after some consideration and a little 
further reading, we had reason to presume it might have 
been intended for the wnter’s defence. And here, 
while we thus reiterate our objections to his impertinent 
assault of his censurers, it can be scarcely necessary for us 
to observe, that the nerveless attack is by no means con- 
sidered inimical to our interests; on the contrary, our 
readers will easily see our reasons in declaring, as we 
have already hinted, that we could not possibly desire a 
livelier iHustration or a stronger corroboration of the re- 
marks, heretofore made on the a pawere of the gixen-room, 
than such as would pe afforded by a continued series of 





belligerent epistles from the hands of this unlucky com- 
batant. For in what manner can one be more effectually 
proved a blockhead, than by an implication of the fact 
under his own hand and seal. 


The secret of a fool, that he’s an ass, 


is best propagated by his braying. We censure the actor 
for thus raving at his critics, not because we dread his 





“BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.” 


assaults, but condemn his impudence ; for this is a qual- 
ity which not only makes a man criminal, but will inevi- 
tably keep him so. While therefore we detest the offence 
though not the offender, we cannot but regret the ap- 
pearance of a disposition, which is likely to obstruct bis 
reformation: But while considering these noisy pio 
ductions in any otber light than the foregoing, we can- 
not but regard them as vastly well suited to our purpose. 
Our accusations have sometimes been of such a nature, 
that the public have received them with incredulity mere- 
ly from the magnitude of the imputed offence. One 
opportunity only have we had to substantiate any of them ; 
and for this we are indebted to Mr. Bray. His friend} 
Dickson has, on. the contrary, with a policy which his 
friends cannot too warmly applaud, thrown himseif en- 
tirely under the protection of the goddess of Silence It is 
by cunning like this, that such charges as that which 
concerned the treatment received by the ingenious Pen- 
niman, was thought by the: public to be mere romance. 
The managers have indeed given some countenance to 
this business by declaring, that though Mr. Penniman 
did once labour unrewarded and unaccredited for their 
benefit and that of their painter, yet they positively 
knew nothing about it.- We never said aught to the 
contrary, and we will therefere believe them. Bor Tuer 
KNOW IT sow, as weil as they know the immense gain the 
piece thus cheaply got up, produced tiem. Yet has that 
excellent and industrious ertist received a farthing for his 
anxious and (as regarded thé mansgers) successful exer- 
tions ? But enoug? of Mr. DieKson ; let us retarn to his fel- 
low offender who, though less ennning, is more impudent. 


Aster a little further incoherent pudder about ‘upstarts’ 
and ‘old women,’ which carffes him through the best 
part of his effusion, he begins to inform us how the 
charges we have brought against bim shall be proved 
*bare-faced falsehoods.’ He coinmences his task ina 
most logical manner by affagaing upon Ais own veracity, 
that he ‘did not evter in the part of Mipperkin, munch- 
ing ginger bread.’ He insi#t# upon this so vehemently, 
that one would be led to suppose he thought it one of the 
most important items in his accusation. For ourseives, 
we shai! not contend the important point, whether ii was 
ginger-bread or brown-bread, or whether he carried his 
provender in his mouth or under his arin. There are 
few, however, who would not prefer the motion of his 
jaws to the wagging of his tongue, or the seeing his mouth 
full to the hearing of its operations when empty ; at any 
rate, it is not our business to ascertain what he swallow- 
ed, but what he made his audience swallow—not what 
went into lis mouth, but what proceeded out of it. It 
was not our design. to prove that he had a sweet tooth, 
but a foul mouth ; and of this, we presume the public are 

retty well convinced, whether he be found guilty of eat- 
ing ginger-bread or not. But how does our profound 
reo@ner go about to prove, that he did not convey a 
double entendre to his audience in the above part? Why 
he offers to bring forward two of his own associates to 
depose—that they did not understand Mr. B. as we can 
prove by respectable evidence he was understood by his 
auditors! and this is the whole amount of the matter. 
They surely will not be.so absurd as to swear, that every 
body understood Mr. Bray’s silly ‘improvement,’ as they 
pretend to have taken it ; and if they should, it will be of 
a piece with the remainder of Mr. Bray’s evidence. Let 
us hear no more of this nonsensical business. We have 
already observed, that we rested the question concerning 
Mr. Bray’s indelicacy upon something less dubious and 
excusable than a double meaning. This was his despica- 
ble song in one performance, and his lewd ribaldry in Ed- 
ucation, both of which we intended as counterparts to the 
brother indecencies of Mr. Dickson. But after all, with 
regard to this one unimportant offence, the question of 
an impartial observer would be—Is the professional 
character of Mr. Bray of so irreproachable a description 
for purity of language and chasteness of manncrs, as to 
make this solitary accusation improbable, or is it of that 
low cast which well authenticated proofs of his in- 
decency in other respects, would unquestionably prove 
it to be, and consequently would make it unimportant 
as re his pretensions to general decorum, whether 


this single instance were correct or not ? Let a whole 


score of witnesses answer his question for us. 


One ‘damning proof,’ like that of Education alone when 
proved of an immodest actor, may be pronounced, as re- 
rds our purposes, Instar Omniwm—or equivalent to all. 
hile one solitary faux pas shall damn a lady’s charac- 
ter for chastity, how many of these trifles must it take to 








fix the stamp of a gentleman’s for decency? Mr. Bray 
may not find this quere stated in his arithmetic, but 
he may observe it wrought at full length in the bosom of 
every gentleman, and the answer displayed in his con- 
duct. Before he again presumes to assault us with his 
gibberish, let him learn the reason of this rule, and work 
it through all its ramifications. 


But we have, jn truth, sufficient proof of th« verity of 
this Nipperkin affair, which, though unnecessary as re- 
gards the general question, we yet choose to stand by 
for the honor oftruth and the chastisement of the offend- 
er. That we have not, moreover, taken this aetor by 
surprise, and recerded some solitary instances of his folly, 
and thence drawn inferences disparaging the heretofore 
unsuspected purity of his behaviour, will evidently ap- 
pear by appealing to the constant visitors of the theatre, 
and demanding whether our charges bear any proportion 
to his general delinquency. Should the theatre be found 
insufficient to decide this question, the Gardens will 
abundantly make up the deficiency. We have hitherto 
hinted nothing of this establishment, because we were 
unwilling it should be said, that we hastened a catastro- 
phe we anticipated, or endeavoured to hurt the interests 
of an industrious individual, whose only fault was, that of 
simply endeavouring, like his brother managers, to get 
an honest livelihood by pleasing the dissoiute, at the ex. 
pense of the decent part of the community. But we are 
now happy to observe, that a place of amusement which 
equalled in licentiousness the most worthless resorts of 
European depravity, is at last given up, from a want of 
that encouragement, which haply prevented its being 
proceeded against as a publi¢ nuisance. That the the- 
atre has not shared a similar fate, while it is guilty of 
similar immoralities, is less owing to its greater decency, 
than its superior attractions. 

The offensive parts of the entertainments at the resort 
alluded to, were couched in thé songs, of which our read. 
ers may believe any thing when they are assured, ‘hat this 
department of the amusements was subjected to the 
suine delicate taste and refined mind, to which the public 
were indebted for that brilliant physico-thedlogico-philo- 
sophical jeu d’esprit, which so dazzled them in Education. 
Mr. Bray’s popular song about *7'wopence’ is a fair sample 
of that genius and those comic talents, which will inevi- 
tably immertalize and emblazon his name on every fore- 
castle from Florida to Passamaquoddy. ‘That ditty alone 
will shew how words simply silly may be distorted to the 
purposes of indecency by taking their course through a 
‘smutty’ mind. 


But let us once more resume our text. How does Mr. 
Bray prove us guilty of ‘bare-faced falsehoods,’ as re- 
gards the imputed expression of Suckling? Why he offers 
to take Ais own oath of his innocence, and consequently 
to swear that every one of his auditors who have the te- 
merity to depose to the contrary, are perjured liars. But 
we are willing to suppose, f.> the credit of this mad-man, 
that this is athreat only. The idea of his actually put- 
ting it into execution implies a degree of crimmality too 
shocking to be dwelt upon for amoment. We-shall only 
add,that, notwithstanding the almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties attending the attainment of evidence of this na- 
ture, we have a body of proof su strong, that a twentieth 
part of it alone-would suffice to consign a cut-throat to 
the gibbet ; why then may it not convict a blackguard ? 
What adds to the value of our evidence, is—it was vol- 
unteered, and the principal part of it too, since Mr. Bray’s 
outrageous attack upon us. He will find, moreover, 
among the number of his disapprovers, both his neigh- 
bours and his personal friends, who in this instance make 
no scruple of preferring the duty they owe the public, to 
any which may be claimed by the guilty individual 

As for tlre objection which has been made, (Mr. Bray 
best knows by whom) that the witnesses offered to be 
brought forward by the ‘ Parent’ are childrén,* and that 
such children must be sad ones to have understood his 
allusions ;——we answer, that the principal part of his ac- 
cusers are ‘children of so large a growth’ as would net 
make it prudent for him, as already hinted, to repeat his 
offences. They are indeed, all adults, excepting two on- 
ly, just in their teens, who were mentioned merely to 
shew, that Mr. Bray’s obscenity was of so palpable and 
comnton place a description, as to be sufficiently intelligi- 





* We know the evidences alluded to Jy ‘A Pcrent, two of 
which are older, we presume, than Mr, B. and the other is ff. 
teen, 

Evirors. 


ble to any modest youth, whose knowledge of matters in 
which Mr. Bray is so proud of shewing his erudition, 
might still be confined to a passing hearing of an intoxi- 
cated Jack-tar’s ditty, or the fag end of a grog-shop ex- 
clamation :—though these and oT other children ow : 
to acknowledge, in gratitude to their instructors, 

they are indebted tor less of their wisdom in this kind of 
lore to the above mentioned sources, than to the more 
systematized instruction at the theatre, or, as Cicero 
might have termed it—our modern ‘school of impu- 
dence.’ 

A word or two more on this subject and we quit it. In 
our first reply to his denial of our charges, we informed 
him that he might know his accusers « henever he had 
the resolution to appear before them ; and the publishers 
were attthorized to present him with their addresses. 
But Mr. Bray appeared not at the Office either by proxy 
er personally. He contented himself with insinuating 
that his censurers were mercenary scoundrels, and chose 
rather to reply to this fair offer by impertinence that dis- 
graced, and subterfuges which condemned him ; and even 
his proffered evidence applied not to the Case. He now 
publicly and triumphantly asks his friends, how any one 
can swear to what he meant by these expressions? This 
is ridiculous enough, to be sure ; as if it was our business 
to prove, in justification of our veracity, any thing more 
than what he said: what he actually meant, he must 
settle with his conscience. We merely say, the actor 
uttered a lewd speech; and we can prove its general 
meaning by abundant and respectable evidence. If he 
can conscientiously swear, that he neither intended to 
convey, nor imagined he conveyed such a meaning as we 
charged him with, this only proves him ignorant of his 
mother tongue ;—a defence he may set up with abundant 
consistency, after the palpable proofs he has already 
given of this fact in his two communications. 

As we promised to notice all the intelligible parts of 
this generally unintelligible effusion, (a drudgery we sub. 
mit to the more readily as such a phenomena does not 
often appean,) we shall conclude our examination of the 
rhapsody by aremark or two on the braying and truly 
Bray-like style with which it winds up. He demands, 
in a tone as magisterial, as any we ever heard him as- 
sume in the part of Michael, where he terrifies the horse 
of the astonished Prince Altenburgh,—Who are the 
champions that thus dare to assault with ‘ venom, false- 
hood and misrepresentation,’ the immaculate gentlemen 
of the -room ? ‘ Dares he to reveal himself?’ Pray 
what can this testy interrogator mean by this silly ques- 
tion? Does he imagine that critics must follow the busi- 
ness of those they criticise, by publicly showing them- 
selves for hire? Can he suppose that citizens who choose 
to give their sentiments to the public on a mischievously 

i eful may not lay themselves sufficiently 
open to refutation, if their sentiments be untenable, or 
their facts incorrect, without sticking up their address 
in public, and informing Messrs. Bray and Co. whether 
they wear a brown coat or a blue one? Or does this ex- 
cessively curious busy-body flatter himself, that his cen- 
surers will be any better qualified for their office by ex- 
changing the ‘ dull its’ of domestic quiet, for 
the. noisy felicity skulking into the green-room, 
and talking bawdry or drinking hot punch with its in- 
mates? When such can be proved the duties of our 
situation, we shall do ourselves the honour of dropping 
them our cards. But it may ve that, in the simplicity of 
our hearts, we mistake the design of their curiosity. They 
may be desirous of knowing their men, that it may be 
learned how far they arevulnerable to a certain green- 
room weapon, denominated—bullying. They have as yet 
brandished this telum imbella without any apparent effect ; 
and in truth we do shrewdly suspect, that one may say of 
these blusterers what Shakspeare once observed of a cer- 
tain gentleman of their fraternity :—-‘ He’s a Tame-Cheat- 
er, hostess; you may stroke him as gentle as a puppy 
grey-hound.” At any rate, we can assure them, that this 
is an article with which our market is so frequently glut. 
ted by importations from its native country, that its posses. 
sors seldom succeed in driving a trade. In short, bullying 
is a drug that has never yet been found to agree with a 
New- Constitution ; and the dealers in it have 
heretofore met with so littie success in the exercise of 
their profession, that they have much less frequently de. 
camped with the honor, than with the cash of our fellow- 
citizens. This may be all mystery to many of cur read- 
ers, but we assure them it is not so to Mr. Bray. 

The alarm expressed in this same concluding para- 
graph, about our ptuous attempt at ‘reforming 
the green-room,’ is, we assure Mr. Bray, altogether 

Our ambition was restricted in this respect, 
less to the design of taming the animal, than of confiping 
him within those wholesome boundaries, where he car. 
no longer cross the paths hitherto consecrated to a high- 
er order of bei In such a case, improvement or refor- 
mation is out of the question ; and we very readily sub- 
scribe to the conclusion of a judicious old naturalis: on 
& similar occasion =‘ Animals are not improvabie beyond 


= 
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their own proper genius; a dog will never learn to mew, 
nor a cat to bark.” But we shail still continue to watch 
these untutored creatures, and occasionally remind 
them of the extent of their limits. 

And now, whether we have yet done with one against 
whom we entertain less anger than contempt, less 
contempt than pity, will depend upon his future conduct. 
If he compels us by his senseless brawling, again to break 
in upon the time devoted to better employment, by re- 
plying to his impertinence, we shall do it in the shape 
of those depositions, which the friends of good order have 
promised to put into our hands; for we are resolved to 
prosecute the determination with which we first replied 
to his evasions, which was that of not leaving a single 
loop-hole for the culprit’s escape. We advise him, at 
parting, to give up the sorry ambition of the Merry-An- 
drew, that of being— ; 


Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the vile burthen of some merry song. 


His good qualities, for he certainly has some, we are 
right willing to love, while he has the prudence not to 
put our regard out of countenance by misconduct of such 
a description as compels the best of his friends to demand 
of themselves— . 


How shall we lose the sin, yet keep the sense, 
And love th’ offender, yet detest th’ offence 2? 


Thus much we thought it our duty to observe in re- 
gard to those more notorious and increasing offences 
against common decorum, concerning which we chal. 
lenge any independent patron of the theatre to affirm 
that they do not constitute one of its most common and 
disgusting features. We entered upon this nauseaus sub- 
ject with a disgust which nothing could have overcome 

t a conviction of the necessity of checking in its ‘ mid 
career, that stage licentiousness which is fast gaining 
such root among us, as will go weil nigh, if not seasonabiy 
discountenanced, to supplant those good old-fashioned 
principles of decency, which it is the ambition of this for- 
eign vulgarity to deride and laugh out of countenance. 
The effect of these things may be imperceptible in their 
immediate operation, but they are no less certain in their 
ultimate consequences. 

Crescit occulta velut arbor avo. 


x 


They increase like a tree under the unnoticed opera- 
tion of time. And could some abandoned debauchee he 
supposed capable of such a degree of retrospective pene- 
tration, as to determine what were the first impulses he 
received towards his degradation, or where he received 
them, it is fur from being imprebable that he would point 
to the satires nudavit of the stage—to those clumsy imita- 
tors of Eastern dancing girls, and the auxiliary co-oper- 
ation of Mpperkins and Sucklings, as the first awakeners 
of his sleeping passions. 

The general censures which were occasionally thrown 
out against such practices, were so far from having any 


good effect, that two of the principal offences rar 


both wpon Mr. Dickson and Mr. Bray, were committed after 
repeated admonitions previously given by writers in this 
department. Wethus learned by experience the utter 
inutility of any general censure of individual transgres- 
sions. ‘The only remaining remedy was that of calling out 
some noted offenders, in publicly designating. offences 
which were as publicly commited. By so doing, we « >- 
tected no concealed crimes, but merely reprehended tn- 
punished ones, and recorded those ‘ curses not loud but 
deep,’ which have been frequently breathed forth by in- 
dignant audiences. “We therefore resolved to discover 
wiuber those who were deaf to the calls of decorum, 
might not be vulnerable on the score of vanity; and who— 


———_———-by satire kept in awe, 
Would shrink from ridicule though not from law. 


The stage, like every other salutary institution, may be 
made a pernicious instrument when entrusted to evil 
hands. While its influence-has been loudly and univer- 
sally extolled in promoting the cause of virtue, its equal 
power has likewise been admitted and deprecated, while 
employed by the ignorant and the mercenary, in enlarg- 
ing the boundaries of vice, by decorating her with ex- 
trinsic attractions. ‘Though an institution thus prestita- 
ted to evil is not to be controlled by the Laws, it may 
yet be keyt in subjection by the strong arm of public 
sentiment, which should always be directed, with cease- 
less vigilance, against all those various baleful influénces 
which, combined, form the general character of a com- 


munity. But it-is too often the case, that great evils, 


whose operstion is secret, and whose effects are pro- 
spective, excite much less attention than minor ones of 
more obtrusive character. Should the theatre be the 
means of drawing together such a number of carriages 
as to obstruct the passenger, the Jaw would take cogiti- 
zance of the matter as a public nuisance ;—but shall it be 
said that the misconduct we have been censuring is of 
less consequence than that of collecting an inconvenient 
number of coches? May we not rather say, with far 
more propriety, that the temporary obstruction of a street 


is but an insignificant nuisance in ison of that 
which the high road of public pie apieny tered 
encumbered ?—inasmuch as the former impropriety is but 
a partial offence against our convenience merely, while the 
latter nuisance stabs at the vitals of the most defenceless 
part of society,—operates in insidious silence,—leaves 
consequences behind which no foresight can calculate, 
and inflicts wounds that no future remedies can heal ! 
The scullion who throws her culinary muck into the 
street is quickly admonished of her offence by the Police. 
Our streets are sedulously cleansed of their dirt, and of- 
fenders against cleanliness summarily punished, while 
the general mrwp may be contaminated with impunity,— 
nay, and the nuisance shall find eulogists! Are e 
no appropriated ians of decorum in a metropolis 
where a dead kitten shall set the Police in an uproar? 
Or is the public exhibition of profanity, drunkenness, and 
obscenity less noxious than a rotten cabbage ! 

{n conclusion ;—we would express our sincere hope, 
that the contempt we have freely expressed for bad man. 
agers and bad actors, will not be supposed to imply a 
want of consideration for good ones, The Profession it- 
self we highly regard, though we as heartily detest the 
abuse of it; inasmuch as every institution whose prero- 
gative it is to diffuse good, should be ‘doubly damned’ 
when perverted to the purposes of evil. We admit, with 
an honest writer of the olden time, that ‘if some be ad- 
mitted into the ministry either void of sense, or lewd in life, 
all the rest are fot to be condemned.’ While, therefore, 
we shall practise no forbearance in our contempt for the ac- 
tor whose vanity swells with his ignorance, and who 
makes up in immodesty what he wants in humour,—we 
shall, on the contrary, joyfully and respectfully greet the 
performer, whatever may be his relative rank, who mod- 
estly fills the station for which nature has qualified him ; 
who brings to that station those natural endowments of 
person and of mind which his profession requires more 
strictly united than any other of an equal rank, and 
which shall be able to bear the generous scrutiny of a 
public willing to be pleased. Such a performer, while he 
displays a becoming reverence for the habits and feel- 
ings of the community that supports him, and who dis- 
dains to 


Produce the point that leaves a sting behind, 


may not only proudly claim the rank and the respect of a 
Grntieman, but he may even soar above his equalsin ether 
waiks of life, in proportion to the proper exercise of his 
peculiar privilege, of diffusing among all classes, the s«- 
cret yet salutary influence of correct manners and a po- 
lished elocution. 


«And from the taste obscene, reclaims our youth, 
And sets the passions on the side of truth, 


If the ordinary performer require a laudable excitement 
to such a course of conduet, it may be found in the res- 
pect hitherto accorded to these estimable qualities as ap- 
pearing in some of the profession ;—ia the respectful admi- 
ration excited by that pure and polished demeanor which 
shed over the accomplishments of the admired Joanson 
a redoubled lustre,—or in those tender and approving re- 
collections which embalm, in the bosom of friendship, the 
cherished memory of Moorr. Let them likewise remem- 
ber, that one of the most pleasing excellencies of Mrs. 
Barnes, is the suavity and elegance of her manners, 
which have all the graceful purity of domestic life. All 
those ardent caresses of joy and affection, which that 
actress is so eminently happy in representing, she invests 
with such pure and winning graces as modesty herself 
might declare,— 
Gave her back the image of her mind. 


A body of performers guided by such principles will ne- 
cessarily pre-suppose a manager who has the sense to 
discern, and the heart to reward their merits, and who, 
conscious of the wide spreading and beneficent infin. 
ence of such an establishment, will sedulously strive to 
promote the cultivation of the head and the heart, instead 
of plying every artifice that can dazzle the eye or excite 
the passions, or d ing to gratify the lowest and 





most groveling propensities of the vulgar. When such a, 


manager, with such a company, Pr gti among us, we 
shall gladly exchange the pen of censure for the joy- 
ous one of welcome greeting, and continued praise, while 
our own weak-voices, will, we doubt not, be lost in the 
more important ions of ‘the friends of good man. 
ners and legitimate taste, and the cheering smiles of an 
app peblic. Let this public reserve their patron- 
‘age till and their forbearance will work magical 
things. Th the mean time, our reacers will undoubtedly 


join with us in the hope, that-a consummation so devout. 
y to be wished, will not be long deferred. Exrxarencr 
‘holds up er cautious glass’ in vain; we are still re- 


solved, to indulge thef prospect ;—and, courage: 
by this pleasing anticipation, we joyfully throw down 
the pea.— 5 
7 weather be rte: vessei holds 
Giidly the fort. ; 
X- Y--Z, & Co. 
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THE PEDLAR.....Wo. IV. 


Tae mind of man is as a troubled sea that cannot rest. 
Forever craving, and though often obtaining and possess- 
ing, yet never satisfied. The pomp and glory of this world, 
its riches and its honours, are most engaging while at a 
distance ; for their fancy decks them in her most alluring 
colors; but when once obtained, how soon do all her 
gaudy embellishments sicken and die, and all their beau- 
ties perish. 

THE WARRIOR 


Seeks honour in the field of blood, and madly rushes to the 
battle ; victory, honour and renown are his, and is he satis- 
fied? No! Though thousands pledge his name in flowing 
cups, though the streets through which he marches resound 
with song, and revelry, and triumph; though fickle crowds 
rend the air with shout and clamour, and all classes de- 
light to do him honour, yet well he knows that all this 
mockery will soon be o’er. Conscience speaks to him in a 
voice, which the roar of public applause can fever drown, 
and tells him, that while the flowing cup is lifted in hon- 
our of his name, the widow and the fatherless as they raise 
the cup of poverty to their trembling lips, mingle its con- 
tents with tears. While he hears his name accompanied 
with praises, he thinks of the dwelling of those whom his 
sword has made childless, and imagines that he hears (for 
there he might hear) the deep and heavy curses that are 
breathed for him. And while his ears drink in the applaus- 
es of youth and age, maidens, matrons and children, he re- 
members scenes of rape and ruin, where. the mother strove 
to save her child, ani strove in vain! where the daughter 
fled from brutality to the protection of a father, and found 
him weltering in his blood! 
THE MERCHANT 
Views with anxiety the pleasing, though distant, prospect 
of a splendid fortune. The prime of his life is spent im cal- 
culation, toil, trouble and perlexity, Nature spreads her 
fair bosom in its loveliest dress, but has no attraction for 
him. Spring with its opening blossoms, summer with its ver- 
dant charms, maturer autumn and hoary winter, all pass 
along unregarded, except as they retard or advance his 
plans of accumulation. Poor rich man! wealth, with which 
he was to have puchased happiness, he has obtained, yet 
he is farther from being happy than he was at first, The 
spring and summer of life passed away, but he was too 
much occupied with business to heed their flight or enjoy 
the pleasures they proffered hun. Waning autumn arrived, 
and tien, if ever, was. the season wherein he might have 
enjoyed the fruits of his labours ; but still with unwearied 
will, though diminished powers, he continued to toil and 
strive, until the final season, the chill and comfortless win- 
ter of life, benumbed his faculties with: its lasting frost, 
How scanty now are his means, and feeble his powers ot 
enjoyment ! His blood creeps reluctantly through his veins ; 
his fingers are'nerveless and clammy as though hevhad al- 
ready shaken hands with death! His old friends are gone 
to the grave before him, and at his time of life he cannot 
make new ones, His wealth, indeed, may draw around 
him a circle of relatives and expectants, who may flatter 
and caress him; for ‘where the carcass is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together,’ 
i — 
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WOMAN. . 


* Oh, woman, lovely woman, nature made thee 
T'o temper man ; without thee we had been brutes, 
The world was sad! the garden was a wild! 
And man, the hermit, sigh’d~ till woman smit’d.’ 

‘May, with a candid and gentrous mind, knows no 
greater happiness, than that which proceeds from paying 
homage, so justly due to woman: it gives life‘and joy to 
his soul, eorrects and enlarges his views, polishes and re- 
fines his manners, and restrains litm from those vicious hab- 
its, which would othe: wise have been the means of his des. 
truction. Is it not to woman man owes the sj ring of 
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every action, that prompts to deeds of glory, honor and 
humanity ? Reason and experience have taught men to 
respect and love them; who but woman makes home 
sweet or desirable—comforts, cheers, calms and makes 
hopeful the disappointed and unfortunate? Woman is 
the soul and body of a family, which seems ready to 
crumble as soon «s she ceases to exist. It is woman 
who supports our strength and activity, and makes us 
more complete in our existence; it is woman who is 
ever attentive at the bed of sickness, anticipating our 
wants, listening to our complaints, and bearing with our 
caprices; it is she alone who can arrange our pillow, 
and soothe us on the couch of death; it is on the influ- 
ence of female affections, that the whole happiness and 
improvement of mankind depends. If it were not for 
woman, licentiousness and depravity would soon be in 
general practice, stalking at noonday without fear or 
shame, their foreheads stamped with— No pledge is sa- 
cred, and no iiome is sweet.’ Yet, notwithstanding all 
these shining beauties of woman, and the warm affec- 
tions with which they inspire us, there are those whose 
blood is colder than the frozen glacier, whose hearts are 
harder than the rocks of adamant, that speak of woman 
in strains of foul detraction; and there are those who, 
when the sun of reason shone in their minds with noon- 
tide splendour, and whose unprejudiced eyes looked 
through a clear impartial medium, confessed that woman 
was the best vift of heaven, and equivalent to the loss of 
Paradise ; but spurred on by ambitious and presumptuous 
hopes, they aspired bevond the reach of common men, 
and were disappointed ; ang now because these wild, ro- 
mantic dreams were not reality, the tongue which teemed 
with angelic woman’s praise, is cancered with demoniac 
calumny and bitter hatred. But maugre the censure and 
the malicious invectives of those hearts, which never felt 
the soft, the all-inspiring power of love: let these vic- 
tinis of towering, disappointed expectations, writhe under 
the lash of their own folly, and from their misanthropic 
hearts streams of slander issue, like lava from the fiery 
Vesuvius ; still will the sun of female lustre shine with 
redoubled briltiancy, still will the rays of female beauty 
guide all philanthropie and good men to peace, prosper- 
ity and happiness, and even make the bitter misanthrope 
acknowledge that, ‘ 
‘ Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Ah! what were man ?—A world without a sun. 
ROMEO. 


—>>—— 
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Messrs, Evi tors, 


Taz communication of the anecdote in your paper of the 
23d ult. at which one of your readers has taken such um- 
brage, could not possibly huve found a subject in the per- 
son who has noticed it in your last, as the scene was in a 
place remote from town, and at a period so distant from 
this, ag to have either obliterated. the remembrance of it 
from the mind of the duméd beau, or at least to have banished 
all feelings of resentment at its recital. The truth is, this 
beau with all the advantages of education, had not qualified 
himself either for talking or writing, and really thought the 
word ed fying spoken ‘ironically,’ as indeed it was, con- 
veyed the very opposite meaning, or supposed him weary 
with listening to the conversation, to which he replied ‘not 
at all,’ &e. Now, although I am charged with ‘ wanton 
malignity,’ gentlemen, no ‘personality was intended, nor is 
it probable the paragraph will ever come within the reach 
of the person concerned ; and while your angry correspon- 
dent is attributing to me a ‘ malignant propensity,’ and de- 
nominating this inofiensive anecdote a ‘ slanderous and piti- 
‘al misrepresentation,’ the happy hero of it is reposing far 

‘vom the wordy strife in all his native stupidity. 

The subject need not be farther diseussed, or I should 
endeavour to shew that when a man could not talk, it evinced 
share of ‘humility’ to sit in silence. 

Had I no other evidence of what I have asserted above, 
that the anonymous gentleman could not have been impli- 
cated in this affair, the very caustic and pungent style in 
which he'has replied to it, would have made me fully con- 


igt 


fident of it, Therefore, however he may wince at having 
a similar affair of his own brought to mind by this story, sv 
foreign to him, he may be informed, that I cannot hol my- 
self accountable for the effect of any chance shots, amed 
not to injure or to wound, but intended only for the amuse. 
ment of the readers of the Magazine. 
EDWIN. 
——- oe 


THE BUCKSKIN OUTDONE. 


A Southern and a Northern gentleman met at the same 
table, arid while the latter was sitting to take a view of the 
plentiful load of good things spread before him, the former 
called upon his waiter (a black slave) to bring him a fow!, 
to carve.it, to help him to a wing, and to cut it .in pieces, 
Attracted by this novel laziness, the yankee left the room, 
and having tutored a waiter, resumed his seat, and gave 
orders as follows; ‘ Waiter! call the host ;—host! send 
me the fowl from the head of the table ;—waiter! carve it* 
fill my plate; cut it up; put it into my mouth: now—work 
my jaws? 
ee 

BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPT. 6, 1817. 


We owe an apology to our patrons, for the late publica- 
tion of our last paper, and for many errors, in part of the 
impression, which were passed over in consequence of the 
hurry it occasioned. _We hope to remedy such delays in 
future. As most of our papers were distributed after dark, 
probably many were lost. ‘To those who may not have re- 
ceived all the numbers, and likewise to those who may wish 
to subscribe, we would observe, that they may be supplied 
with any or all of the numbers from the commencement of 
the publication. 

OPThe Office of the Magazine will be kept open on Jatur- 
day evening®, until 9 0’ clock, 

niin 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

On Wednesday last, a duel was folight at Hoboken—on 
Sunday, another, and on Monday morning, another / On a 
corpse found after the third duel, by some pa attracted 
by the noise of the pistols, was a piece of paper, on whioh 
Was written with a pencil, §J, Grass, Esq,” 


A mutiny is said to have broken out among the Cadetsat 
West Point. 


The Hon. J. Q. Adams visited the Navy Yard, in Charles- 
town, and the Independence, 74, on Thursday. 


It is reported that the Serpent was seen list Monday, near 
Halfway Rock. 


TwoCommencements were celebrated, last week, at Hanl- 
over,(N.H) The performances of one (Dartmouth Coe- 
lege) were given in the wet ar, Tog when thirty-nint- 
young gentlemen graduated, T of the other, (Dart- 
mouth University) took place in the chapel, when eight 
young gentlemen graduated. 


Ordination —On Wednesday, the Rev. Srrzxo E. Dwiert 
was ordained to the suatendl heals of the Congregation 
worshipping at Park Place Church; at the same time, 
Messrs. Elisha P. Swift, Allen Graves, John Nichols, Levi 
Parsons, and Daniel S. Buttrick, as Missionaries to the Hea- 
thens. Sermon, by the Rev. Lyman Beecher ; consecrating 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Dana; charge, by the Rev. Dr. 
Spring, and right hand of fellowship, by Rev, Mr. Hunting- 
ton. Consecrating prayer at the ordination of the Mission- 
aries, by the Rev. Dr. Worcester ; charge, by the Rev. Dr. 
Morse ; and the right hand of fellowship by the Rev. Mr. 
Bates. The exercises were continued, during the forenoon 
and afternoon, with the intermission only of an hour ; and 
concluded by the administration of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. The audience was very large, and the ser- 
vices, aided by some admirable music, by a select choir, 
were solemn and impressive. 


Ft 
MARRIAGES. 


In this town, Mr. David Low, of Boston, to Miss Rebecca 
Tufts Burrows, of Medford—Mr. Stephen Dyer to Miss 
Candace Caldwell—Mr. John Weiss to Miss Mary H. Gal- 
loope—Mr. William Hor ing to Miss Mary Ferguson. 


DEATHS. 


In this town, Elizabeth Coleman, daughter of Capt. James 
Freeman, aged 17 months. Stephen Hall, of Chelsea, 
aged 72--Philander Wayne, son of vr. Nathan Barrett, 
aged 4 months—Miss Abigail Swaine, aged 18—Robert, 
sen of Robert Dezell, 5 years—Miss Elizabeth Clark, 
aged 83— Mr. Joseph Hutchings, aged 75. 

In Roxbury, William Heath, Jr. aged 24—Nabby, young- 
est daughter of Mr. Solomon Jones, aged 4, In Cambridge, 
George Foster, Esq. 3 





POETRY. 





(ORIGINAL. ) 
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Meters, Enttons, 

The New-Exeraxrp Gvuanrns, last week, encamped at 
the foot of Savin Hill, in Dorchester. Its sequestered 
situation and romantic scenery rendered it so enchanting, 
that it excited a spontaneous sentiment of enthusiasm, 
and became a strong incentive to the military pride of 
that highly united’ corps. By inserting the following effu- 
sion in your Magazine, you will oblige X. Z. 


- 
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When thy laughter loving eye 

Shed its beam of vivid power, 
Dulcet strains of sweetest joy 

Ploated wildly through each bower. 
Thy harmonious, spicy gales, 

Breathing soft, the bosom thrilling, 
Swept the richly waving vales, 

Sweets from every shrub distilling. 
Oh! how soothing was thy reign, 

Pleasure’s stream then gently flowing, 
Lav’d the woodland, hill and plain, 

All with thy bright blushes glowing. 


Eveh to my sadden’d heart, 






And with such fragrance fills the air, 


Which I, perchance, no more may breathe ; but yet, 


Though absent long, I never can forget 
Those hours of sweet tranquillity, 
Which’I have tasted ’neath yon tree, 

And which I thought had out-liv’d me! 

But while I saw its branches shoot, 

And view’d its leaves yet fresh and green, 

A little worm knaw’d at its root, 

And quickly chang’d the pleasing scene ! 
Too soon I saw its trunk decay, 
And all its beauty fade away : 
Its wither’d leaves were wafted on the wind, 
Nor one lone trace of verdure left behind ! 


Warns Savin forms its flinty base, 
Spreads to the sea a lonely place ; 

There long the owlet scour’d the plain, 
And Will pour’d out his plaintive strain ; 
There cricket's chirp, or sea-bird’s scream, 
Or meteor’s glare, or glow-worm’s gleam, 
In fitful changes, chas’d the night, 

And slow dispersed at morning light ; 
There murky silence sat the livelong day, 
And musing melancholy own’d her sway. 


1 look’d, and lo! some elfin sprite 

Had rais’d her tiny wand ; 
For glitt’ring arms and canvass white, 
And cannon vast and streamer bright, 
Burst like enchantment on the sight, 

And expectation fond 
On tiptoe stood, or trac’d the tented green, 
To watch the sequel of the magic scene. 


*T was eventide ; the moon shone gay, 
The noise and business of the day 
‘Were hush’d in silence solemn, sweet 
To wakeful faiicy : visions fleet, 
That flicker in the pale moon’s light 
And shadow elf or fairy wight, 
Which dance upon, the dimpled main, 
Or gambol on the grassy plain, 

With hurried motion pass away, 
Dreading the light of coming day. 

*T was fancy all :—a spirit fair 
Floated on the breathing air ; 

Her radiance fell upon the band 
Protected by her guardian hand, 

And frightful dreams, and visions dread, 
Were plung’d in ocean’s wat’ry bed. 
Minerva’s mild, benignant eye 
Grac’d the vision of the sky ; 

Stern Bellona came to greet, 

And Jay her thunders at her feet. 
Around she drew her Pallas arm— 

* No demon black my fav’rites harm ; 
Be it my protecting care 

To guard this lov’d creation fair ; 
Let sullen discord, jealous fear, 

And scowling envy come not here ; 
Qbey, and tell the latest bards, 


lem Tas Geniws or THe Guanps.’ 


—_—_—oe— 
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TO DEPARTING SUMMER. 

Batxy Summer, stay, oh, stay, 

Be not thus so swiftly flying ; 
Stay, and with thy golden ray, 

Light the heart where grief sits sighing. 
‘Thou hast bid the brightest bloom 
é Mantle o’er the face of nature, 
Bade thy rosy smiles iliume 

With touching grace each verdant feature. 
Bade the erst ice-fetter’d rill 

Meit with sparkling rays of pleasure ; 
Thou hast strew’d the vale and hill 

With thy golden eups of treasure. 


* 


Where the tide of grief is swelling, 
Thou could’st soothing pow’r impart, 

Keen emotions kindly quelling. 
Thy breath, thy song, thy leafy grove, 

Sooth’d my aching bosom often ; 
Sorrows thou could’st not remove, 

Thou hast yielded balm to soften. 
Fleeting summer, stay, ah, stay ! 

Oh, ‘be not thus swiftly flying : 
Hark! as hence thou wing’st thy way, 

How each gale is sadly sighing. 
Through the foliag’d deep retreat, 

Which thy smile was erst adorning, 
Echoing murmurs low repeat 

Tales of sorrow, sighs of mourning. 
At thy absence all is gloom ; 

Sce, how grief each tint has shaded: 
On the chill autumnal tomb, 

See, in death thy foliage faded. 


Wildly o’er the late gay skies, 

Dark fantastic forms are crowding ; 
Swift the deep’ning vapour flies, 

Thy soft blue in shades enshrouding. 
Mourns aii nature ; and my heart 

Now no more thy smiles can borrow ; 
Quick thy cheering beams depart, 

Sootbing beams, that calm’d my sorrow. 
As thou fly’st, autumnal gloom 

Chases off thy smiles of gladness ; 
Cheering rays no more illume— 

All my heart is veil’d in sadness. 
Balmy summer, stay, oh, stay ! 

Be not thus so swiftly flying ; 
Stay, and with thy golden ray 

Light the heart where grief sits sighing. 

MORA. 


— oe 
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TO AGNES, 
On her having charged the Author with being in love. 

Dear Agnes, at the high court of love, 

Where cupid records each offence, 
I’m summon’d by you, and must prove 

*Fore that blind judge, my innocence. 
Hard is my case, for you have decreed, 

That P'm guilty ;—you surely say true: 
Though to the world not guilty I plead, 


‘Alas ! I’m but too guilty—to you. 
oy . ALFONSO. 


ee ee 
(SELECTED. ) 
FROM THE LADIES’ WEEKLY MUSEUM. 


LINES 
ON LEAVING A BRAUTIFUL VILLAGE. 

Avirv, dear spot of earth, ad:su ! 
No more these cyes your’charms shall view, 
No more these feet shall dash the dew 
From off those sweetly-scerted flow’rs, 

That bloom so beauteous and so tair 
In your almost Clysian bow’rs, 


Ah, wither’d tree, 
Full soon like thee 
This form shall be 

Of worms the prey ; 
Full soon the night 
Of deuth shall blight, 
And shroud from sight 

This trunk of clay ! 


But though, alas! this fragile form 
Like thee must fal! to earth, 

By man forgot—and to the worm 
Become both food and mirth ; 

¥et O, there is a heavenly seed 
That death cannot destroy ; 

On which no worm shail ever feed, 
No reptile e’er annoy. 

This seed is that immortal soul, 
Which God to mai has giv’n, 
And which in death 

Religion’s breath 














Will safely waft to heav’n. ALBERT. 
AM Us E. uM ENT. 

A certain lady of unsuspected conjurai tdelity 
towards her husband, ts whom she had oo 2c six 
children, gave the name. of Gratis to « daug!ter 
with which she was favoured a few years alter his 
decease. A person remarking upon the incideut, 
observed, that however some might reflect upon 


the conduct of the widow, for his part hie thought 
her excusable—that in his idea, having subscribed 
and faithfully accounted for six. she was undoubt- 
edly entitled to a seventh, Gratis. 


Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbu ry, in the reign 
of Henry II. and Richard I. was, it is said, so ve- 
ry temperate, that he never tasted.a morsel of 
flesh from the time he commenced. monk to the 
day of his death. Being met one day by a lean 
and skinny old woman, she asked him if it was 
true that he never eat flesh ; he answered, it was. 
‘ It is false,’ replied the old woman, ‘ for you have 
eaten my flesh to the very bones.’ The Arch- 
bishop demanding what she meant, she acquainted 
him, that some of his officers had taken from her 
acow, which was her only support. The Arch- 
bishop not offended at her freedom, promised to 
repair her loss with a good cow. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We would observe to a‘ Friend to Fair Criticism,’ that 
the admission of Mr. Bray’s two communications, (in- 
“apes 9 poe that had nothing to do with his defence) 
is a sufficient proof of our willingness to publish the ar- 
guments ox both sides of the question; but this volunta. 
ry obligation of impartiality, it would be idle to say de- 
prives us of the Editorial privilege of determining how far 
we shall go in loading our columns with every descrip- 
tion of anonymous interference that has no bearing upon 
the question, or (which is the case in that of the * Friend 
to Fair Criticism’) that has been answered and refuted. 
The writer may find a satisfactory answer to his important 
and very delicate objections and insinuations in the the- | 
atrical communication we now give our readers. ; 

The unusual length of the present theatrical communica. 
tion will be excused from its being the concluding one— 
this, too, must be our apology to the Contributor, Reflector, &c.. 





